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ABSTRACT 

Since the Korean War and the integration of all 
ethnic groups in the Army^ the Fort Benning Dependents' Schools have 
served the educational needs of the sons and daughters of culturally 
different families living on the post. A letter from the Department 
of the Army on April 22^ 1970 expressed the desires of the department 
to make greater efforts to implement multi-ethnic education and the 
training of teachers to provide it in all of the dependent school 
systems. The Assistant Superintendent found personnel in the schools 
with great interest and a desire to work with him on a multi-ethnic 
curriculum guide. A committee was formed comprising two teachers from 
each school* The principals were also invited to attend the committee 
meetings and to invite community members. It was decided to include 
in the guide ethnic groups that are mosl: frequently represented in 
the schools. Each school would select an ethriic group to study. The 
guide would help in the teaching of culturally different students by 
providing cultural and historical information about minority groups 
in an effort to begin to give the teacher a starting base that could 
be used in assimilating the .material into the curriculum. By doing 
this^ the guide would break down stereotypes and help teachers, 
students, and parents to learn to appreciate culturally and 
ethnically different people. [Reproduced from the best available 
copy . ] (Author/ JM) ^ 
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THE CrtSftTION OF A W-JLUl-iW-lC CUPRICUHI4 GUIDE I' 
THE fOKS BSt-niB!G .DE?S>!DEi:WS ' SCHOOLS 



S-5nc= the Korean and the integratioii of all ethnic groups in theyirr.y, the 
Fok Benning De-oendents ' Schools have sei-ved the educational noeds oi xhe sons 
and daughters of cinturally different families living on the post.^ Th:<-ougn the 
ypars we had bean proud of our success in teaching these children j.rom -^riea 
e^iraic backgrounds to live in the great American "Jfelting Pot." Teachers were 
accustomed to teaching children of all races, religions, languages,^ and cultures. 
':le felt very adequate in dealing with this vast coEsiaunity of husianicy. 

As the ti.-nes changed and people became av/are of the contributions and differences 
of ethnic groups, ve too began to realise that the "Melting Pot never really 
existed, but instead we were educating laany cultures to live in a culturally 
pluralistic society. 

Our first move tov/ard an awareness and a need for a Multi-Ethnic Curriculum 
Guide caiue when the leadership of our schools was informed that a high oi^iciai 
from the Department of Health, Education, end Welfare was planning an mspeccion 
trir, to Fort Benning that would include our schools. To prepare for his visit, 
each of the school librarians submitted a list of all of the jnvT.ti--eT:nnic 
materials in the schools. The combined report was very lengthy and ^-e yere 
amazed and pleased '..'ith the material list. TJe were farther pleased wren the 
amount of multi-ethnic education that was being done. It was discovered, 
however, that the materials dealt pri-^arily with ethnic groups (wrch tne excep- 
tion of the Indians) outside of the United States. ' It was further discoverea 
that while some teachers used much of the material, it nd not have a good 
circulation. Another issue was uncovered, that multi-ethnic education is axi 
emotionally laden to-iic and frequently invoiced defensive oehavior on "cne part 
of administrators and staff. The coinmon answer was, "I have no problems 
teaching all of these kids. I treat them all the same." Mever the less, we 
were amazed at the ai^cunt of material we had, and the amount of raulti-eohnic 
education that was occuring. The inspector never came, but his napact wns 
certainly felt— v/e vrere becoming aware. 

This awareness for the need for .aulti-ethnic education was part of a nation 
-v/ide trend. Textbook oublishers were beginning to integrate their books. 
High school and college students were clamoring for more culturally oil anted 
classes such as Black Historj"". 

A letter from the Department of the Ar..i?/ on April 22, 1970, spurred us to 
further action. In it were the desires of the department to make greater 
efforts to implement multi -ethnic education and the training of teachers *o 
provide it in' all of the dependent school systems. Our Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction, Earl L. Miley, attended the ASCD (Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculuifl Development) conference in St. Louis aiid was motivated to 
get a -orogra/a coing at Fort Banning. He found personnel in the schools with 
great interest and a desire to work witL. him on the project. The decision was 
made to create a multi-ethnic curriculwii guide. 
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PIAMHETC AjjTD V?rJTI j.!G T liK GU IDE 

In education when something netr is being icne, it seems that the pat answer is 
to form a commttee. That is vrhat ve CdC. Each building principal vzas asked 
to invite two teachers to serve on the coiriflittee. The principals were also 
invited to attend the coiamittee meetinss and to invite commimity laembers. 

Our first meeting and those that followed, were held during the school day. 
Substitute teachers covered the teacher regular duties. The Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction, iir. Earl L, Ililey, presided. He conducted 
the meeting in a very open ended inamier* The goal was to decide on how to 
proceed. Since no on^ had had any experience in creating a multi-etbjiic guide, 
there was much concern on the part of evei^rone there. The teachers fuJJ.y 
expected I^ir. Vdle^r to tell the-ii exactly what to do and how to proceed. I-5r. 
Hley ms hoping the teachers would offer suggestions. \le finally docAc^.od to 
seek "ex-oert" advice at our next meeting. All of the participants left the 
meeting with a feeling of frustration. JXi fact, vzhen one of the principals 
asked one of her building representatives -i/hat had hapi^'ened, she siiiio3.y 
replied, "I don't I'Jiou;" 

Captain John Laszlo, a clinical psychologist with the Mental Hygiene Consultation 
Service of I-Iarbin An'jy Hospital f Lieutenant Bill Marshall and SP/k ilike Pearson, 
of the Race Relations Coordinating Group of Fort Benning, were invited to our 
next meeting as "experts" in the field of ?iace Relations, lie d^d not luiow it at 
the time, but these" men were still e:rperiencing frustration ^Tith their o\Tn func- 
tion on the post. They were able to. provide the sensitivity to need and comrade- 
ship in frustration that we needed to luiderstand vhat wi.s going on. They made 
us feel better about what we vrere doing and offered sound advice on how we might 
begin. Althou.gh still quite confused, we were uble to make some decisions. It 
was decided that we wou2d include in the guide ethnic groups that are most fre- 
quently rspresent'ed in our student population. Groups that were selected to 
appear in the gii.ide \rere: Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Koreans, Mexican 
-Americans, Japanese, Hegroes, and Jews. Also, we decided that each school 
would select an ethnic group to studs'- and for which they would be responsible^ 
for creating a -jjorbion of the g^J-ide , agreed th.r: the gtiide -jcaijA help i:: the 
teaching of culturally diffor^.nt students by providing cultrzral and historical 
information about minority groups in an effort to begin to give the teacher a 
starting base that could be used in assj^a^lating the naterial into tho curriculum. 
By doing this, the guide would break do^.m sterotypes and ho^p teachers, students, 
and parents to learn to appreciate culturally and ethnically different people. 

There was no perscribed format that was agreed upon by the committee for writing 
and recording the work. This atmosphere of creative freedom was both a threaten^ 
ing and a rewarding ex;?erience. Many teachers were still asking^ '"^Jhat do you 
want us to do?" As time passed each school developed its ovm unique method for 
^creating their portio.i of the guide. na:iy hours were spent by dedicated adirdnis - 
t:rr.tors/ar.c. t'ec-cr.crb Ir. prsp^Ar::"G' v^'-i'-^- of stu^y 'c':: '/n.f, tht? 19?0'0/ f -iOol 
year. 

A seriou?; problem was a lack of researcli materials. Today, only two years since 
the v/crk was done, there are many new i.iaterials that vie could, have used had they 
been available at the tiitie* Diiring this time the work vzc.s coordinated by the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction's office by frcqvent meetings, both 
formal and inforitial, T7ith those involved. As the units were submitted to his 
office they were edited and ra-tjQped, and by the siunmer of 1971 the guide was 
ready for printing. 



As it appeared at publication, the guide contained u^its on each of the ethnic 
groups selected. It is evident that it v;as ^zritten by a large mnaber of people 
because the style of witing and fori:iat changes from unit to unit. Hhe 2k6 page 
volume is bouJid \7±th clips so that sections can be added or deleated as revisions 
occur. Since this uas our first atteijrot at writing a multi-ethnic guide, constant 
revision will be necessary as inrprovements are made. The attractive cover was 
designed by our Instrucfcionol Supervisor, Mrs. Evelyn Southwood. 

!;hen the multi-etlinic curricitltun guide v&s released to the teachers during the 
1971-1972 school year. There was obsev^vable evidence of additional miati-ethnic 
instruction. There were, however, many teachers who failed to use the material 
and v7ho saw no need to implement multi-ethnic studies into their classroom pro- 
grams. 

Through observation and a series of questionnaires, it was evident that fujftber 
work would be necessary to more fully put into practice the multi-ethnic 
curriculum. Casual- observation by sensitive observers indicated a gap between 
materials, knowledge and pi-^actice. For exmple one observer reported an incident 
V7here a black student approached a white teacher to ask a question. Tlie boy 
said, "May I axe you a question?" 

The teacher responded, "The word is ask! Ubw say it correctly.". 

The boy continued, "my I axe you a question?" 

The teacher re:Dlied, "I said the word is aski ASKi ' ASK! ASKI 

ASSKKICJ" 

The boy with a tear said, "All I wanted to do i/as axe you a question. " Such an 
example pointed out the insensitiveness of the teacher to a cultural speech 
pattern. 

After discussing wayn in which teachers could be better prepared to fully 
implement the curriculum change, and after reading an article by Larry 
Cuban in the Phi Delta Kappan, January 1972, we decided to try to have a 
summer time human relations workshop. One of Choban's statements convinced 
us about what we should do. Ee said, ^*^.Vaat is disastrous about white 
instruction, of course is that children who are tkrovm into a sea of 
information will not come out cleansed of self hate and sparlding with ethnic 
consciousness. Thrown into such a sea, children drovm." 

Material on the plamiing and conduct of the i/orkshop is included 
in another section of this paper. 

A JPmONS, AMD REVTSIOiB TO THE G UIDE 

During the Human Relations Workshop there was some criticism by the consultants 
of the Multi-Ethnic Curriculujn Guide. It was pointed out to us that some of our 
material stereotyped certain groups, particularly the American Indians. The ^ 
Indians are of multiple cultures, all quite different. Because of the errors 
that are made on any first attempt it is necessary that the guide be in a constant 
state of revision. i^Tew materials should also be added a.i they are developed. 

Included in the workshop plan was the creation of projects in multi-ethnic 
education that could be included in the guide. Bach of the participants 
was expected to do a project. Time for project planning and work was 
included in the vrorkshop schedule. 



Very little Eii5.dance -^ras given by the uorhshop steering coDim5,ttee in an effort 
to increase the c:..3atire potential of the participants. The freeclom in project 
planning created frustration vheii the conferees tried to decide vhat to do. 
Small g2X)ups and saall gx'oup facilitators '.fere used as part of the i/orlc'shop 
format. !Tithin the c'-oup setting xinistrations were eased and, :pro.ject decisions 
^rere reached TTith less (?ifficAlty. As a result of the small g^.'^^P facilitation, 
projects vere created hy either groups or on^-an individual basis . Some of the 
px^oject titles were: Vjr Journe^r Across the Bridge %rhich traces the Black 
Americans' struggle for recognition; Color Me AmeAcan is an original role playing 
situation Trith a bibliography; To Create A People is a project designed to teach 
students vho they are as Americans; Biocheiaistry of the Skin is a project that is 
designed to sho;r ho\r cliinate and geographical, conditions have an effect on human 
slcin; The Alesl:aji Eslcl'tos is a social studies unit for the second and third grade 
level; Bridging the G eco is the studjr of the biographies of famous Black leaders 
in jiusic, arfcj education, literatua^e, sporfcs, the military, government, science, 
medicine, and e:cploratlon; 3 elf-Lniiage"- !lio Am I? is a project that vill help 
students from different e*fchnic backgrounds to be more self-accepting; T he Influence 
of Folk iiusic on Othor Fields of Ilusic is a project in vhich students iriU learn 
a ne\7 resxoect for the music of his oirn and other ethnic groups; Poetry - Negro 
Dialect furthers t'pe multi-ethnic curriculum by providing an opportunity for 
teachers to hear and read Ilegro dialect; ITative Americans is an outline and 
bibliography for studying liidieii Americans; Self 3jnage - I Have Something to Offer 
is designed to help the student to learn that he is a very important part of his 
culture; Self>-Eiag e is an outline that uill acquaint children irith Black contri- 
butions and achievements; V'jhQ Historiar^^^ Error is designed to help, classroom 
teachers integrate Blacks into the Vcu/y nf American History* 

These project plans are being printed so that all of the staff i/ill have copies of 
them^ A smnple project is included in this packet of material. 

ifost of the projects are nou being used to some degree in the schools. Even the 
lunch room managers have become inwlved by planning an ethnic meal one day each 
month. On Oriental Day some children dressed in costume and attempted to eat 
xTith chop sticks • One of the cafeterias ^ras decorated with lanterns and other 
oriental decorations. An Italian menu is pla-iiied for the month of October. 

The Fort Benning I/Iu-lti-Zthnic Curriculujn Guide is currentlj^ being revised for a 
second printing. In the short tiiae of it's e^cistence it has been, for the most 
part, irell received. The guide has been used as a tezct in curriculmi classes 
and as pare of a human relations project at Stephen F. Austin University, 
Nacogdoches, Texas. Georgia State Univorsitj'- has used the gu.ide in their 
curriculum courses. It vas also dJ-splaS'^ed at the Georgia Elementary Conference, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Kumerous copies have been sent 
to other schools in the world iri.de dependent school systera. 

As we have developed our multi-ethnic curriculmn prograra there have been many timec 
when we decided to continue and do more. 7e feel these decisions have been i:ound 
and correct. As a first attempt , mq are proud of our work, but are constantly 
sti-iving to improve this important addition to the curriculum. 



ORGA?HZ.«G AND PLAfj;;|;.JG THE ./OS;;SM0P 
^^V'^^\?:r^::^sf:: ^-l-i- ^^^^^ teacher concerns a.o.t 

needs of our' rrofLLTon'aI^?aff "'a'sfrn^n!:' ^""^'^^--^'i"" that would reflect the 
each staff nenfcer. This ques ionnat e ?f9^X^''°""af P'-epared and sent to 
They were asked to check the areas hev uou?^ 7^?^ P^"'**'^ of teachers, 

shop Space was provided for them to list oljl''" '° incorporated into . work- 
second part of the questionnaire listed Do^fn '^^^^ "''^'^^ ^ave. The 
could be resolved. Staff n«n,Le?s were asked tn%h'\' ''^^ """^-""^ °f 'e^<:hers 
then,. Space was also provided for then fco^U^ ^PP^^'^d to 
• be used In a workshop setting to resotve the I r co°ntrnr"''' ""''"'^ 

for them; to suggest methods to be used n"'1"' ^""^^ ^'^"'^^ ^^e workshop to do 
not they planned to attend if ?undinr.iraX"ed?' °^ 

pSartTH-K! "eXrn%";Tl™ if^^^^ -ed in developing the nro- 

experience in writing one. P'-oposal was no easy task since this was our first 

Jes^^o^r^ fn'%LTL^i,;:^3^°l!:;l' r ^^^^^-^^ - ^^-^^ our planning 
l^noUze the topics to be c'^Jere^f cons,?t"n,: VT '^'l " ' 

n«ter,als to be secured for use In the^oSs ''^"sed, format of the workshop. 

[-•"-JoHt .e .enled. Pl^n^nlng'^cS^^ Z^l::^- ^nt l-^^^lence 

£'^''onfsL^'hVn%!ts1?n^ Associate Professor of Secondary 

Benning to consult with us about our nT ^' '^'^^ogdoches , Texas, to visit Fort 
'"s experience In directing P^olecrpSn^^r* 'j' '''' selected b^Lse of 

Texas Or. Hul len visited with us fo^ v^dav' ^T" """'^''^"^ P'-oj'ect In East 
Tt StlTl' through Proje^^ thUeZn T'.'f-' Suldance In 

resufr '^.-/"^t'" University for teachers fr^?,! ''""^"^^^ '^"^''^^ workshops 
result vvas able to raconnend consultpn^c / ^/''^ •«^'<as area and as a 

successful for them. ^consultants, materials and procedures that had been 

Soon after Or, Mullen's vI<:S«- ., 

L^"^ .''"-diately noticed "irSmbe'^s^"^'? °' T''^^^' °^ ^''orkshop pro- 
cnen. CO Deg.n making plans for the surnmer Professional staff in order for 



We kept all nembers of the staff informed of i/orlcshop devc J opnen ts as they occurred. 
This required numerous memorandums but the results were more than worth the effort. 
Everyone was knov/le df<e able of the workshop progress and t'.iis contributed great y 
tO'/ard classroom teacher acceptance of the workshop, •..'e highly recommend to any- 
one contemplating such a program to keep everyone fully informed at all times. 

It must be noted here that from the beginning there was resistance from some 
members of the administrative staff (principals) to the idea of our having a work- 
shop of this nature. Some fears v/erc expressed that since we have not had any 
overt racial problems in our schools that we were "rocking the boat". Some person- 
nel were of the opinion that we were "doing enough" and should let "well enough 
alone". 

' Every effort vias made to allay these fears, -ie have always had many materials in 
our libraries about various ethnic gfoups; hov^ever, our instructional program has 
mt been intercultural ly oriented to any significant degree in the past. The work- 
shop steering committee attempted to impress each concerned administrator with the 
idea that if our instructional program became intercu Itural ly oriented the possi- 
bility of maintaining harmony among all groups represented in. our student popula- 
tion was greatly enhanced. Another prime consideration that the steering committee 
attempted to convey was that ead'. child in our schools regardless of group member- 
ship should be exposed to a curriculum thafis meaningful and supportive. In 
addition, we attempted to convey the feeling that all students should have the 
opportunity to be involved in an educational experience that would increase their 
level of awareness and appreciation for all ethnic groups. 

The experience of the workshop itself v/as most instrumental in helping these con- 
cerned administrators see the value of a program of intercultural education. 

»ot only is it necessary to make every effort to keep the faculty informed about 
the progress being made, but a concerted effort must also be made to keep the 
school board avjare of developments. 

The responses to our questionnaire indicated that our staff was interested in 
learning much more about a number of ethnic groups. The groups most often mentionet 
v/ere 31acks, Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans. 

In our initial planning stages, we had anticipated including several ethnic groups 
for consideration in our workshop sciiedule. However, as our planning began to 
congeal it was clearly evident that time would not permit our doing so. Our final 
workshop plans focused primarily on the black-white issues. The only exception 
was one session devoted to the American Indian. 

A final survey was conducted to determine who v/ould attend the workshop. Attend- 
ance was voluntary for classroom teachers inasmuch as the workshop was being con- 
ducted after the teachers had completed their period of performance as specified 
in their contracts. Classroom teachers were paid $75.00 per wee!; to attend. 
Administrative personnel were expected to attend since they vrere still under con- 
tract during the period of the vvorkshop. 
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The Fort l;enning Dependents Schools requires its teachers to periodically (every 
third or fifth year, depending on degree) return to college for further v/ork.^ 
Our system credited ei:Ch v/crkshop participant v/ith five (5) quarter hours credit 
t'oward this requi reir.ent# ./e v/ere able to arrange v;ith the Fort lienning branch of 
Georgia State University for any participants who so des'.red to receive five hours 
of graduate credit for participating in the workshop, -."e experienced no diffi- 
culty in arranging with Georgia State for credit to be given. 1/e Mere delighted 
that they thought vvell enough of the viorksiiop and staff to accomnodate us so 
readily. Ten participants chose to enroll for g^'^^uate credit. 

Securing a desirable location for our workshop uas one of the easier things to 
accomplish, l/e selected our nev;est school which is centrally air conditioned. 
It's very hot in Georgia in June! The school provided an ideal setting for our 
large and small group activities. The specious carpeted library provided adequate 
space for tiie more than 2,000 books purchased for the v/brkshop and also for the 
book exhibits secured for the workshop. These materials will be discussed in 
another section of this paper. 

The school audi torium where our large group meetings were held also accommodated • 
the area reserved for coffee breaks (these are important, too). Coffee, soft 
drinks and a selection of snack items \jere provided daily at cost. 

The workshop area was most attractive each day. The.e ware bulletin boards and 
many other types of displays tiiroug^out the area that reflected the goals of our 
workshop. 

In planning the v/odcshop, v;e felt that some scheduled social activities would not 
only provide some relaxation and fun for the participants but v/ould also afford 
an opportunity for participants to get to kna; one another on a more personal 
basis. These informal activities did provide all of these things plus helping to 
break do\/n the hesitancy that some people were experiencing in discussing certain 
issues on a personal basis v/ith members of minority groups. 

Much time was spent in making decisions about consultants to invite to the v/ork- 
shop. \Je were fortunate to be able to have the recommendations of Dr. F.ull.en 
These proved to be an invaluable asset. \!e did our best to match consultants and 
their expertise with the needs of our teachers. Dased on the reception of the 
v/orkshop, \/e seemed to have done quite v^ell. 

The consultants invited to the v;orUshop and their assigned topics v;ere: 
Consultant 



Revr Jo Hov/ard Edinjton 
Pastor^ Firsc i rosbyterian 
Church J Kilgoru . K^r. 
(Lunciicon Spoak^jr) 



. ilumoer 

'•Something There Is That 1 
Doesn't Love a l/alP^ 



Consultant 



DTc ilOJert H- Brisbane 
Ch^sl tj:*.^,!!; -Deptc or i olitlcs! 
ScinncC; Morehouse Coltcgu 
Atlont:i, Goorgk: 



Hr. John Mc^lcil 
President 

Race Relations Cotr.ivUf^g^ ^^<^i. 
Coluinbusy Georgia 

Dr. J, Brooks Dendy 
Supervisor of Drar.ia Section 
Division of Education 
Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Dr. James a. Richburg 

Assistant Di rector 

Indian Teacher Training Project 

University of Georgia 

(Plus k American- Indian 

Teache r-T ra i nees) 

CPT John Laszlo 
CPT Joel Chapman 
Clinical Psychologists 
ftental Hygiene Consultation 
Service, Fort Penning, Georgia 
(Assisted during the entire 
planning and \;orkshop period) 

Or, Odis Rhodes 
Associate Professor 
Stephen F» Austin State 
Un i ve r s i ty , i lacogdoches , Texas 
and 

Mr. Albert Ititchell 
Staff Specialist 
Project Phi lemon 
(Assisted Dr. Rhodec) 



Topic 

Historical Issues in flajority- 
f'linority Relationshi;?s 

iiinority Group Membership 
and: K Education 

2« Economics 

3* Health 

^. Residence 

Stereotyping and Self- I mage 



Self- I mace 



I'iumbe r 
of Days 

I 

1 



1. Orientati to Indian 
Teacher Training Project 

2. The Amsrican-lndi an 
In Our Society Today 



Ski 11 Practise In The 
Resolution of Conflict 
(Institutional and 
Interpe rsonal) 

Ski 11 Practise In t\v^ 
Prevention of Conflicts 

''Communication - A Crucial 
Factor Uhen Tv/o \/orlds ileet*' 
(30-ninute address) 



Black Dialect-Implications 
For Teachers 



The general procedure each morning v^as for the consultant to spend approximately ^5 
minutes-addressing the assigned topicr a 15 minute break; sr.all group discus^>ion of 
consultants' remarks (2 hours); larcje group meeting to pose questions to consultant 
(1 hour).. 
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,<e had no formal afternoon sessions. Ha«ver o. tr 

noon to have round-table discussions .!«"'''i-f " ^° f ^s, .^re very 

rr^u^tirrti-^^rsti ^^^^pii^Bh 1° 

sessions only* 

^^X^^VXi^Z S;rs^rdrnlt1u^d":fd r "t;achers 

joining the staff. 

He also p.a. to develop a ..docu^ntary- type ta^ that -^IJ/^S-V all Pha-s^of 
our workshop from the planning stage to the J^^,^ Hhe human relations 

available to other agencies on post that nay have an interest m tne 

area. 

Some. R efle ctions 

^eicSfrs who could not attend if the dai ly schedule v^re longer. 

'r^ltoralwTusf^-V^^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

" wors es v« as desired, w. strongly encourage you to app oach 

K-na:cro»tut;ra- 

the areas of concern they are to cover. 

Also, it can be most helpful to tall< to others who have conducted sir.ilar 
workshops and ask for ti»eir recommendations. 

5 Plan well enough in advance to provide adequate time ^^J'" P^^^'^;;!"^ f 
^* types of materials you plan to purchase for use ""f ^f^^^;,,!*^ ,1;.''^ 
portant. There are many different types of materials ava ab e tcday. 
.. Much of what is available is of good quality; much of It Isn t. 

6. Personnel should net be forced to attend There ^^^,"3° Jf'i^hatle 

coercion. The participants in our workshop were so enthusiastic, that we 
a?e alre;dy hearing others uay they wish they had attended. 
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The workshoo experience should be goal oriented toward curriculum, but 
plan time for Interaction and interpersonal relationships. Den t mal.e the 
v/orkshop so ^oal oriented tiiat interpersonal discussion is left out. 

>..'e v.'ould recommend that your first v/orkshop lie an "in house" activity. 
In later wori^shops the community could be involved. 

Conflict win occur in these worUsiiops. It did in ours, "e feel you ^ 
sliould not try to prevent it. People can grav from this land of experience. 
If you squelch it (conflict), you nay squelch a lot of other oood things, 
tool 

If you feel you have to make an administrative decision during the worksliop, 
think through the effect the decision v/i 1 1 have on others. Don t act on 
your first Impulse. 

When you write a proposal for worlcshop funding, be sure to Include sufficient 
funds to provide for adequate staff and time to do follow-up activities 
such as evaluation of v.'orkshop, supervision of program implerrantation, pub- 
lication of workshop projects, etc. These activities require a lot of time, 
and effort.— probably more than any menber(s) of your recular staf. would 
have to devote to it and also perform all of their other duties. 

l/e would also recommend that provisions be made for released time for 
teachers to meet tine year following the workshop, to share their ideas re- 
garding tlie implementation of tlie new program. It v/ould also be most ^ 
advantageous to bring in consultants for some of these in-service meetings. 
Your experiences in a v/orkshop should be shared with others. In order to 
do this, someone will need time to write up these experiences for publica- 
tion in professional journals and/or do what v/e are doinc in this paper. 
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TH3 ROLE OF SMftLL GROUP VIORIC W THE Wi-iAin Mi;a^ x.L^»u ..^.uu...... 

forking on the assumption th.t the development of a realistic J^^^-^^^i^J^^;^ 
currimawn depends not only on accurate resource material but ^Jf 
Xo-Jerson discussion of ethnic stereotypes the steering commxttee ^ecxded to 
make small group activities a major aspect of the /?nmSl 
v7orkshop participants into sm^ll groups served several f;^'^*^""!;^^;^^.^^^^^^ the 
Prou^ meetings were to be a time vzhere participants could more fully di.scas. tie 
S^ctic presentations of the consultants; (2) it ^-^^^overl tl^^ i^e -If^^ -1^ 
^-ea-fcer intimacy of a small group would encourage members to explore raciax 
aimudes wSh iach other; aS. (3) it was also hoped that teachers would collab- 
orate with each other in working out curriculum projects. 



GROUP COIvgOSITIOl! 

The CI. workshop participants were divided into eight groups °f ^^^ht to ten 
■oersons each, who would work together for most of the bhree ;'eeks. There 
were f i ve' group's of ^ elementary grade- teachers (iCindergarten through Fifth) 
two groups'of 'unior high teachers (sixth ^"'-o-f-.-ff ' Z ^^r^^us 
aciMnistrators. Special area teachers were ^istriouted across the various 
frrouDs TKielve of the Sk participants were black. Each group was assignea 
f f^iiitSS, four Of whoL were also black. Black teachers 
so that, with the exception of one. group, each group had two ^^^f^ 
Effort ;as made to have at least two Black members per group so that they 
w^u^d not feel like a token Black in a white group. All tne elementary 
r-ad-^ K-ou^3 were fem^c, but the jmiior hi^h and administrative groups 
were comoosed of men and women. Groups were con^osed ^^^^J^^^"?^^,, 
different schools in the system to enhance the sharing of ^^^^^^^^f ^^%he 
bet-.7een faculties, but the group members were selected t°f^ teachers of tne 
same crade level together so that they could better ?f ^"^^J^^SS^s were 
vations ap^Dropriate to the age child which they taught, ^-f^^^^f ^^""^Ja- 
^laced into their o.m group so that they would be free to discuss administra 
tive issues in implementing a multi-ethnic curriculum and free to develop 
projects appropriate to their organizational level. Although ^^e gi°ups 
Sere compol^d of only black and white members, it J 
tee that the exploration of black and white culture stereotypes might 
encourage participants to question other ethnic stereotypes. 



SELECTION OF GROUP FACILITA TO?uS 

III order to facilitate the functions of the sxojiKll arouiDSj each group vglS assigned 
a facilitator* There vas no readily available -group of mental health workers or 
educators skilled in group pi'ocess skills, so facilitators had to be selected 
fro»:i t'.ie surrounding coiiimunity e:.ul oriented to che pur-poscs of the ^rorlcshopo In 
fact, there are feu e^qperts in the developiuent of intcr-cu}tural curricu3.a# ^ Thus, 
the training of facilitators \7as more of a inu.tuel venture between the steering 
co^ijmittee and the facilitators than it was a formal training period in interper- 
sonal di^xiaMcs or small group processes. Actually, the coiiMittee did not thinlc 
that "e^DDerc" facilitators vere necessary since the \rorl:shop was an e^cploratory 
adventure for everyone concerned. It vbls thought hiost important to select facil- 
itators who (l) could relate empathctically with the tasks of teaching, (2) had 
some type of eroerience with groups so that they would not ho too anxious in 
group interaction, and (3) showed an interest in learning more about etlniic groups 
and exploring personal racial attitudes. 

Fort Seioning is adjacent to Columbus ^ Georgia , and Muscogee County o In searching 
for facilj.tators, the commit bee had both military and civilian socie2 agencies ^ 
and education iDersonnel to contact. Some of the military agencies contacted were 
the ilental lU^^fiene Clinic, the Hujaan ResDuroes r.escarch Organisation^ the Race 
Relations Coordinating Group, and graduate students in curriculuim development and 
counseling psyc::ology at a Fort Banning exbe?}sion of Georgia State University* 
Civilian contacts included the iiuscogee County School System, Colujnbus social^ 
agencies and local churches o On .one occassion, a meaber of the steering committee 
visited a graduate class in counseling psychologjr^ e:q?lained the natm^e of the^^ 
workshop, and asked interested students to sign up as possible facilitators* ITon 
-student facilitators were paid at the sme rate teacher participants were paid* 
Gradr-ate student facilitators were able to claim practicum credit for having been 
a facilitator* Of course, these inducements helped to attract pctentii-.l fa^iili- 
tators « 

In late ilay 1972, ten facilitator candidates were invited to an infonasl coffee 
at the home of one of the steering committee members « Jxi this informal atmos-^ 
phere, it was possible to acquaint the applicants with the goals and methods of 
the cujrricultim" workshop without giving the liiTpression that they must be experts 
in race relations. The iiiforrnal atmosphere also helped the committee to pid-: 
out those persons vzho seemed to possess facilitativo qualities, such as 
ability to listen empathetically and an open attitude toward exploring racial 
attitudes « 

From this meeting and through subsequent efforts, n.'.ne persons vers asked to 
become group facilitators • These persons came from many different backgromids; 
for e:cauiple: 

1* a \rhite female, Fort Denning school teacher who is also working on a master «s 

degree in Counseling Psychology* 
2* aiiother ^;hite female. Fort Benning teacher who ic x/orr.ing on a Counseling 

Psychology master'.'' degree* 
3* a black female. Fort 'Jeiming teacher i/hb has iXuictioned as a resource person 

to other teachers on teachinc techni(iues» 

a black female- teacher from the i^uscogee Comity School System who has a 
master* s degree in Social. !Jork« 
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5. 



6. 
7. 



9. 



a white female^ Director of Christian Education with a backcx-ouncl in 
elementary education and siiial?. group leadership, 
a black male Arr/c/" Major :;::o it currently conipleting his Ph«D« in 
Curriculuin and Instruction. 

a uhi'ce male, Ari.ii'- Socia]. ':o-Ai Specialist in the Meutal Hygiene Clinic 
whose priiiiary experience has been counselinj; cf individuals and families* 
a vhite feciale, house-c/iie \7ho has a master's degree In Social Uork and 
is the wife of one of the coiiimittes members. 

a "black male, Army Specialist who was a member of the Race Relations 
Coordinating Group and who ^zaf? experienced in loading black-vzhibe 
encounter groups o 



FACILITATOrv ORIEmTIOIT 

The r' :iering coiiimittee also hired a consultant in sniall group process to aid in 
the , electing and briefing of facilitatox Jo The consultant led, in conjunction 
^7ith the committee, a six-hour Saturday orientation for facilitators. As part 
of his contract J he also ruet with the facilitators tv7ice a week for the first 
two weeks of th^ workshop in order to give the facilitator supervision on any 
problems arising among group members^ At these supervisory meetings j facili- 
tators not oixLy discussed problems of group facilitation, but the facilitators, 
steering coaimittee and consultant also discussed the workshop's progress. 

The six-hour orientation was designed by the consultant and the steering comiiiittee 
to brief facilitators on various aspects of the wor!:shop. For three houjrs in the 
morning J staff and consultant briefed facilitators on the history behind the devel- 
opment of the workshop and presented infon:ir.l lectures on hovr small groups functior 
and sone of the group process phenoiiiena which might occur. The afternoon session 
was spent in elaborating on the morning presentations and answering the questions 
of facilitators* Talcen in the spirit that the workshop was a joint learning 
adventure of staff, facilitators and V7orkshop participants, facilitators were 
advised to encourage the ' ^ groups to e:cplore racial issues and etl.nic material, 
but not to feel that they must provide members \7itli answers or directive leader- 
ship* The role of the facilitator ^zas described as one vho helps the group do its 
vork, but does not teach the group how to function as a group or teach them ethnic 
studies. It !7as thought that the groups wouD-d naturally form into some kind of 
functional relationship, esjpecially since teachers are accustomed to working on 
coimoittees. Finally, facilitators ^zere acquainted with the workshop's library'' of 
fiijnc, books and pai':rphlets. 

Sorae ^.jorhshop participants \je::e also ^Taduate students of Georgii\ State University 
and vere obtaining coui^se credit for participation. Since these students had to 
receive a course grade for their cur::iculum project, the steering committee moni- 
tored these students* work. In fact, since all participants vrere reqtiired to 
submit project proposals for committee approval.^ it was decided tliat an;'' problems 
related to the nature aiid scope of projects should be brought to the steering 
committee's attention and nob made ti^.e facilitators rcspo-^sibility. This action 
was designed to further insure that the facil5.tators did not feel pressured to 
assume expert leadership roles in their groups. 
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nfr^us as S horef3-?r'**'' facilitators rere soi^euhat 

SSe ill -^^ ^'^ ' workshop progressed vas mostly auive 

ve^ mla;.--.^,^ r indicated that working vzith the groups wa"s a 

JiiTpf ^ ^ learning experience. Also, a pest x-7orksho>, guestionnairc 

fcS1a°i-; 'a ^i'f'^'J-'^^''''^ ^^^^ Of the respokSts thoS^ 
thao navia/. a group facilitator was helpful. However, 3Ti of the au^s" 

tl°':^ir'^-''''''^' ^"^'^ "^'"^ g-up .meeting tlL ^af^of lonj ^ 
for soL l-Cfb^ proposals. A^^parently, there vzas inadequate i-ouHime 
Sfes dftcSs Ln?:^?*'''' ''"''^ '''''''''^ *° participate in sevlral'activ^ 
i^^S^llf 5iS!s?^Sei^in^^ presentations vork on project proposals and 
xio^uxL-Lx/ aiscuso personal avcitudes about ethnic groups, 

fLS'tSS-S"';f .--r' ^ debriefing was held betveon the 

to shS e °ea4?t« ! ^^T^""'' committee, m this session ve a.U tried 
a fee??-t n-'^ ^1 famed frori the workshop in an effort to bring about 
?iSli V4ie S.';f °' """^S relationahi^o.^ Ld 
reS;i'r Gef^.S "''^ ^'"-'^ facilitator, .^o were 

cSSaSon ^mf r^-^^i^iP^^i^^ ^''^^^ time-consu)ning process, 

?o?SS? rJ^n-fo^^^^^ 'f-^ enrichmont of the learning e:n33riences 
lor sTcaxx, xaciliTcators and workshop participants. 
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H^fprUls Used Durin ; Relations Workshop, 

materials that were purchased. 

PHor to the hegl'nning of the workshop we arranged w, th BFA H^^cat I ona , ^Me^^ 
subsidiary of Columbia ^••<'ad"%^ "9 System, to s^^ fH^ P 
workshop. These films v«••^consigned to the Con^U 

period of the workshop. This ^^^^^ ^^^^ l^^^^^^ fachTfrS^^h igh to lav). These 
films if. they desired. They were ^slced to rate ^aj'^J^r;^^^,,^^ ^H^s also assisted 

the participants are as follo-is: 



I Cm: An Ir.tiroduction 
\rzz ohd Crnrt? !iv W3St Afric:. 
The iJill of Rights In Action: Equal Opportunity 
Black and. White: Uptight 
Black History: Lost, Stolen or Strayed 
The Black Soldier 
Body and Soul: Part 1 (oody) 
Body and Soul: Part II , (Soul) 
Discovering American Folk Music 
Discovering Jazz 
Discovering The Music of Africa 
Discovering The Music of Japan 
Evan*s Corner 
Japan: An Introduction 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar: American Poet 
•Portrait in Black and White ,, ..^i^ 

The Travelers and The Thieves: An African Folktale 
*Two Knots on a Counting Rope 
•Values: Understanding Others 
Values: Understanding Ourselves 
Discovering American Indian Music 
Indians In The Americas 
Chicano* 

'minority Youth: Adam 
Minority Youth: Akira 
Africa: Foais On Culture 



iSminutiis 
10 1/2 minutes 
22 minutes 
35 minutes 
5^ minutes 
26 minutes 
Zk minutes 
2G minutes 
21 1/2 minutes 

21 1/2 minutes 

22 minutes 
22 minutes 
2h minutes 

16 1/2 minutes 
]k minutes 
$k minutes 
10 minutes 

9 minutes 
5 minutes 
0 minutes 
2 A minutes 

15 1/2 minutes 
22 3/^ minutes 

10 minutes 

\k 1/2 minutes 
k - 12** records 
or k tapes 



Africa: Focus on Economy 
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(Filmstrlps with records 
or cassettes) 
(5 - 12" records or 

All of the ,ho^ film and fUmtr'^Lre fr>«.r,, Ele.«,.tary and .l.,:,!cr nish 

T^tp'th of cur w^rusho, w=s further ''^-rJ,:i,"Sj't\ fa^aM.^aSsHS' of tf^ 
Z^i:^ C'oiThrparlKrt^S ^tde"!; %Z Te'three .e.. of tH. 
^ -iforltshop and prior to its beginning. ^ 
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Each participant was provided v/lth a folder of materials several K'3eks in advance 
of the workshop in order for theni to read extensively and be better prepared for 
the beginning of the workshop, included in their folders were some free materials 
secured from the following organizations: 



Material 

The Chicken bone Special 
Nev/ South 

Preserving and Understanding Your 

Local Jewish Heritage 
Integrated School Books 
Focus On Minorities 
Americans and Anthropology 
American Indian 
Mexlcp_and Mexico City 
Scott Joplin's "Treemonlsha** 
Building On Backgrounds 
Do You Know? 
A New Grace 
Today^s Price 
The Black Performer 
Teaching Ethnic Minority Cultures: 

A Selected Bibliography 
Deeds Of ulack Regiment To Live Again 
Cataclysm In Richmond 
Why Some Progress l/hile Others Don't 
The Past And Its Presence 
How To Integrate Your Districts 

Curriculum 
American Majorities And Minorities 
Mu I ti -Racial Textbooks For Elementary 

Schools 
The RIghtness Of Whiteness 



Also included in the folders v>/ere purchased 



Organisation 

Southern Regional Council 
Southern Regional Council 
American Jewish ilistorical Society 

NAACP Education Department 

Thomcs Y. Crowe 11 Company 

Humanities Press 

World Book Reprint 

l/orld IBook Reprint 

High Fidelity/Musical America 

Instructor Jlagazine 

Daltoni Georgia, Public Schools 

Opera News 

Opera Nev;s 

Opera lievis 

Dr. James Banks 

The Bayonet 

NAACP Education Department 
MAACP Education Department 
NAACP Education Department 
tJAACP Education Department 

NAACP Education Department 
NAACP Education Department 

Michlgan*Ohio Regional 
Educational Laboratory 

materials as follows: 



Magazine Section (American Indiana) 
January b72 Issue of Phi Delta Kappa 
Teaching Ethnic Minority Studies 

l/ith A Focus On Culture 
The Schools Can Overcome Kacism 



Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Leadership 

Educa t tonal Loade rsh 1 p 



These recordings were distributed to t ,5 teachers during the workshop? 



Adventures in Megro History, Vol. I, National Education Association 

Highlight Radio Productions 
Adventures In Negro History, Vol. II, national Education Association 

The Frederick Douglass Years 
The Af ro-Amerlcan's Quest for Education? National Education Association 

A Slack Odyssey, Adventures In Megro 
O History, Vol. Ill 
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The Committee secured from The ConLined .ook Exhibit^ Inc. tv.'o exhibits for the 
entire period of the v/orkshop. Ihey were the i;-12 School Exhibit (of general 
interest) divided into four sections: for grades •;-35 ^'-o* ''J^\2 and professional 
reading. The U-i? exhibit included rnany of the exciting neu' picture books and 
titles for beginnlnc readers as v/ell as books in Afi^erican history, health, 
reference and sports. 

The 6-0 sections had titles in all areas of literature and languaqe, soc-al 
studies, science, health, drug education, reference and sports, ^lany books In 
the areas of mysrery and adventure, science fiction, animals and <;eneral fiction 
were included. 

Section ^^-12 inctuoed many titles for supplernen tary and leisure reading for senior 
high schools, but the emphasis was on ci/»''^' cu lum-re lated titles including litera- 
ture, (Arnerican and world literature, essays, poetry, dramc, cinena, biography, 
composition and speech), social studies (American and viorld history and governnientf 
current events, ci^i] rights, sociology, and philosophy), science, the environment^ 
health, ^^ex, and drug education, sports^, study and college entranceo 

The bookt In the professional reading section are on teaching, reference and 
guidance. 

The Second Exhibit (Exhibit - Red, Uhite, Qlack t l>rown and Yelloiv t ''Minorities 
in America'*, is a unique collection of*l]iatcrTaTs''o'n mi nor Tty groups Tn America 
which includes 2'ju titles from i^. publishers and audio-'vi sual producers on all 
levels of interest from elementary school through adult. Subjects included were: 
Black history from slavery through the present, Black and \/hite relations, civil 
rights movements, history and culture of other lands, American Indians, women, 
Spanish-speaking people, Orientals, art, urban studies, education, poetry, drama, 
biogrephy, adult and young adult fiction, juvenile fiction and book lists* 

These paperback books and audio-visual items presented a v/ide variety of up-to- 
date materials v/h?ch could be considered for classroom use and for supplementary, 
required, recommended or independent study, for library reserve or regular col- 
lections or for personal libraries. 

During the last v/eek of the workshop the single copies of the books and other 
materials on display v/ere available for purchase by workshop participants at a 
special discount rate of pU!S of cost. 

During our v/orkshop ./e had five student assistants v/ho volunteered to assist prl- 
mari ly tn the audio'-vioual area. They learned to operate the VTR system and 
assumed most of the responsibility for taping our workshop under the supervision 
of one of our teachers who has exoerience v/i th video tape systems. They also 
scheduled and shov/cd iGmrn films to many individuals and groups Viho participated 
in the workshop. 

Additional reference materials that were purchased for the workshop and distri- 
buted to all the school librarif^=> ii. the system for future use are: 

10 copies - Bleh/eiss, Marching To Freedom, The Life of Martin luther King 
(l/est Kaven, Connecticut: Academic Paperback Press)'# 
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Paperb.- i ;k I ; o ok s [rom J Uc C on ce rn Q^-j 1 j 70;- TJ ^ 

!> copies - uliss, ..ctsy. l^-l^UVZ. (Horristownj !e»-^ Jersey: Silver 
.'urdcstt, Co. ) 

15 copies - blins, betsyj i^acc (llorristown, :]ew Jersey: Silver 
ijurdett COe) 

lii copies - Schrank, Jeff, Violence (horristown, New Jersey: Silver 
liurdett CCo) 

13 ccp»e5 - ..'atjo'ener, RoDert he ^ Freedom (Itorri stown, Ue'j Jersey: 
Si Iver liurdett Co.) 

15 copies ' Bliss, Oetsy, Gone ra tjrn Gap (J'lOrris town , Mew Jersey: 
Silver EJurdett Co.T 

15 copies - \yaggener, f>obert , Au1.:.c rity (Morristown, ilew Jersey: 
S? Iver Ourdett COc) 

15 copies - Schrank, Jeff, Conmunication (Horristown, ilew Jersey: 
Si Iver Burdett Co.) 

15 copies ' Auw, Andre, Lead ers G uide (i'orrj stown , "sew Jersey: Silver 
wurdett Co J 

80 copies - United States Commission on Civil Rights, Slsjl, * H-^l^C IjEg, 
and How To Combat It (l/ashington, D. C: uVsI^'Governrnent*' 
Printing Office, VjJO) . 

1 set - Legen ds A nd Tales of American Indians (i;afn/ah, i^evi Jersey: 
TroTl Associates) 

1 set - Legends An d Tales of Afric a (.'lahwah, ;iew Jersey: Troll 
AssociatesTT** " 

1 set - Legends And Tal es of Japan (Mahwah, New Jersey: Troll 
Associates) . 

30 copies - Silberman, Charles E., Crisis in The Classr oom: Tije J^emajdnj? 

of America n Education (New York; vTntage Books - A division 
of Random i louse) , 

10 copies • Franklin, John Hope, From Slaver y To Freedon: A story of 
Hegro Americans (rJew York: Vintage, ]S^7Tt 

30 copies - CInn, Daniel and Elliot Skinner, A Gl o r i ous Ag e In Africa 
(Garden City, ilew York: Zenith 13ooks7 Doubieda"y and Co. > 
Inc.). 

80 copies - Freidel, Frank, The Mcgro and Puerto R leans In American, 
History ( I nd i anapo 11 s , I nd I ana : C. Heath crid CoV) 
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25 copies - i/eisrnan and i/rlght, 15 1 ack Poet ry^ ) ^^"^ 
York: Globe l;ook Co,, Inc. 77 

i; copies - Gcnnett, Lerone^ Itanner o f Man^. Ajiiogr^p hy of Martin 

Luther Kin o (Peeksi^Nl, llev/ Yort: Inter'Pac 007). 

5 copies - Jon temps, Arna^ Frede rick Doug 1 as s_s S l^ ave'^ F i gh te r^Freeman ^ 
(Peekski 1 \ , Hew York: Inter-Pac Co.To " " 

5 copies - 3rau, M. H. , Island In The Crossroad s; Th e History of 
Puerto Rico (Peekski 11, ilew York: Inter-Pac Co.). 

5 copies • Epstein, Samuel, j iarrjet Tub man: Gui de To Freedon 
(Peekski 11, Mev; York: IntcI^Pac CoT) . 

5 copies - Hardwick, Richard, Charles Richard Drev/; Pioneer in Dlocd , 
(Peekski 11, jJew York: Inter-Pac Co.). 

5 copies • Patterson, LI 1 lie, Booker T. l/ashlngto:i: Leader of His People 
(Peekski 11, New York: Inter-Pac Co.). 

5 copies - Rollins, Charlemae, They S howed The May: Forty Afnertcan 
Hegro Leaders (Peekski 1 1 , Hew York: Inter-Pac Co.) . 

5 copies - Sterling, Philip, The Uulet Rebel: Four Puerto Rican Leaders 
(Peekski 11, New York: Inter-pac Co*)". 

5 copies - Young, Andrew, liegro First in Sports (Peekskill, i3ew York: 
Inter-Pac Co.). 

30 copies - Thompson, Era Bell and Herbert Mipson, l/hlte on J lack 
(Chicago, 111: Johnson Publishing Co.) 

10 copies - lirisbane, Robert Si., The Black Van o u ard (Valley Forge, Pa.: 
The Judson Press). 

15 copies • Banks, James A., Clack Self Con cept: Impl i cations for Education 
and Social Science ({Jew Yo7k : f tcG raw-H i 1 P'Sook Co.) 

20 copies - Quarles, Benjamin, The ;-jcgro In The Making of America , (?Jev/ 
York: Hadtillan Company) f969. 

1 set - Black History • An Audio-Visual Course (Pulo Alto, California). 

30 copies - Levlne, Stuart and Nancy Lurle, The Am erican Indian Today , 
Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books 7" Inc.) 

15 copies - Petrovich, Michael ci. and P. 0. Curtln^ Af rjc a^ South of 
le Sahara , (Morristorn, i.-ew Jersey; Sliver burdett Co.) 
.j70. 
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85 copies - Gricr, William and Price M. Cobbs, H.O., .lack Race 
l:Jew York: dan tan 'Jooks, Inc.). ^~ 

10 copies - Lefpold, I L., r-a^nous American flegrocs, FanK)us A merican 
,2cgroes_, r.neapol i s , ilinn: T. S. Den,* son and Co.T^'cj" 

It'O copies - banks James A. (Ed.). "The Imperatives of Ethnic Education." 

Pill Delta Kappa. Special Issue, (Bloomington, Ind: Director 
or Adf.iin I strati ve Service. January 1972), 

30 copies - Hughes, Lancston and Arna jontemps. Book ofJJegro Folklore 
viJew /orK: Dodd, (iead and Company). ""^ 

^ ' 2"rL'irt'7'Jp^'°'''' •^'^-'S^M^ies: A set of 21 paperbacks, 

Grades k-J (Paranus. Upw Jersey: Educational Reading Service). 

90 copies - uanks. James A.. Teach }ng_The ^ lack Exper ience; Methods and 
'■aterials (belmont. Calif? FearorTrTaTor. ~ * — 

^° "P'" " grch Toward Freedom A History of Qlack Americans (Oelnont, 
Calif: Fearon Publishers). .- - — <•» 

100 copies - Nava. Julian, i1exicanj^rjcanj_££r i Look At Their History 
(flew York: Ant --Defamation L eague of^ S ' flaT TT ' rUh) . 

100 copies - Raab, Earl and Seymour Lipset, Pre.Uic::.;. and Society 
Iwew York: Ant i -Defamation LeagtiTof G 'nai' D'rlthj. 

100 copies - Smith, M. Grewster and June A. Pfllavin, The Schools and 

(''^w York: Anti -Defamat ion LeagHTSlF"? ' nai t^'r 'lth). 

100 copies - Resource Unit on Prejudice and Discrimination (New York; 

Ant I -Defamat I on League or«'nai B*rlth - no authof shown) 

100 copies - Handlin, O^car. Out of Many: A Study Guide to Cultural 
Pluraj^g_in_the United States lUew Ynrk't /^n.i-n~r.— 
League of 2'nai U'rithTi 

5 copies - Miller, Donald L. , Aj^Al bum of Qlac k Americans In Th. Armed 
Force£ (new York: Franklin l.'atts. Inc.). — 

10 copies - Shapp Martha .and Char les , Let's Find Out Abou^t_J eutsh Holidays. 
(New York: Franklin '/atts, Tiic. 1971). 

25 copies - Branson, France, TheJHuma^ Afro-American History. 

(Columbus, Ohio: FrnT^f^TcSlnT^TT*--- — ^— ^' 

20 copies - Finklestein, Sandifer and './right. Minorities: U.S.A. . 

(iJew York: Globe [iook Co., Inc.). ~~ ^ 
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25 copies - i/ashington, Up From Sla very (l/est Haven, Connecticut: 
Adademic Paperback'Press) 

20 copies - Danks, james Ao , Te aching Social Studies To Culturally 

Different Children (Reading, ilass^: Addlson-l/esley Publishing 

Co), rj7i. 

15 copies - Banks, James A., Teaching Language Arts To Culturally 

Different Children (Reading, flass>: Addlson-l/esley Publishing 
Co), 1971. 

20 copies - Penn, Joseph E., Pioneers and Planters (Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Publication). 

20 copies - HcHugh, Raymond, Th e hurric an Promise; Free riagroes Befo re 

T he Civil Uar (CoTumbusT Ohio: American Education Publication). 

20 copies - Hudson, Gossie li. , Forward Fo r F r eedom; i 1r« Lincoln and the 
ijegroes (Columbus, Ohfo: American Education PubllcationTT'** 

20 copies - Jackson, W. Shermon, The _ Lost Promise: Reco nstru ction In 

The South (Columbus, Ohio; American Education Pub U cation) . 

20 copies - lloran, Robert, The "eicn of Jim Crow ; Se parat is m and the Slack 
Expe rience (Columbus, Uhio: American EducatlorTpubl icat i on) • 

20 copies - VJilllams, Oscar, Mor thv/ard uound; From Sha re cropping to Ci ty 
Living (Columbus, Ohio: American Education Pub 1 Icat ionTT^ 

20 copies - Dellary, Dornie, Glor y Road; The Visible Slack Man (Columbus, 
Ohio: American Education Publication). 

20 copies - Thorpe, Earl E., Struggle For a Nation's Conscience : Civil 
^(ights (Columbus, Ohio; American Education Pub 1 location) 

10 copies - Palcmares, Uvalde H. , (Ed.), The Personnel and Guidanc e 

Jou rnal (Vol. 50, ;!o. 2), ''Culture As A Reason For Doing", 
(\/ashington, 0. C.; American Personnel and Guidance Assoc., 
li)71). 

10 copies - The Person ne l and Guidance Jc iirnal , 'H/hat Guidance For 

Blacks** (OashingtofT, D. C: American Personnel and Guidance 
Assoc., nay li/70). 

1 copy - Cobbs, Price rl. , ''Dare to Care/Dare to Act*'* Audio cassette 
cape racording of address at thu 0;:iening General Session, 
(l/ashington, D. C; Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, lt;7l). 

u5 copies - E ducational Leadership (VoK 2y, No. 2), l.'ashington, D.Ct 

Journal of Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, \07\. 
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Evaluating the effects of the 1972 Human Relativns Workshop at the Fort 
Benaiug Dependents Schools 

BACmSHOUHD gOJ?HB_D£S:CGi: OF THS SV AXUAgl OH 

During the initial stages of the planning phase, it became clear that the 
committee viewed the goals of curriculum change in the area of ethnic 
studies as involving changes in both the substantive content of the formal 
curriculum, and in the "hidden" curriculum transmitted through the inter- 
personal relationships in the classroom. The human relations workshop 
model V7as seen as one method of exposing a portion of the school staff to 
a coii5)lex set of learning experiences which were selected to potentially 
influence the selection of curriculum content, teaching methods and inter- 
personal styles. Because the workshop vTas considered an experiment, it was 
of concern that some formal evaluation be carried out to determine its 
effects. 



Though formal evaluation was considered necessary, it did not become an 
integral part of the coamittee's work until very late in the planning 
phase. At that time, the development of an evaluation model and the 
selection and construction of eva.luation instruments was largely dele- 
gated to one coioraittee member vhose work was reviewed and approved by 
other members of the group. The postponement of planning for the 
evaluation ultimately led to omission of some potentially important 
measures and to some incongruence between the goals of the uorkshox) and 
the evaluation measures used. Early and continuous consideration of 
the implications of -che goals, methods and structure of the workshop 
for doing an effective evaluation of its impact is strongly recommended 
to others working in this area. 



EVALUATION MODEL 

Many of the measures used to assess the impact of the workshop were part 
of a school-wide survey administered to the school staff a year before 
the workshop. To determine the impact of the vzorkshop on participants, 
changes scores on the instruments between Jiuie, 1971 and the beginning 
of the workshop vill be compared with change scores from the beginning 
to the end of the workshop. This data is currently being prepared for 
analysis. 
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EVALUATION P]STRUI''iEI-]TS 

f't f ->:'" The evaluation package consisted or a number of questionnaires Tfith a 
'^i'"':/' ^ considerable range of established reliability and validity. Each of 

the instruments involves dix^ect self report of attitudes, beliefs,^ 
- feelings or behavior. Each of these instruments is described briefly 

beloi-;. 

The D Scale (Rokeach, i960) was used to assess individual differences 
in openness or closedness of belief systems. This measure was included 
to help interpret possible differences in attitude change and infor- 
mational gain in the workshop « 

The IvJoltifactor Racial Attitude Inventory (VToodmansee and Cook, 1967) was 
used to measure various attitudes tc^jard Negroes, This measure was 
included to assess inequalitarian attitudes tov7ard the predominant ethnic 
group in the local community where the teachers in the workshop live. 

The Dbhnic Studies Attitudes Scale was developed at Fort Benning^to assess 
acceptance of and resistance to the inclusion of ethnic studies into the 
curriculum. T:ork on the reliability and validity of this instrument is 
undenray. 

Measures of general information about minority groups were used as a 
rough indicator of knowledge level before and after the workshop. 
Changes in information level resulting from the woi^kshop are probably 
underestimated^by these instruments because they did not cover material 
presented by the consultants. 

A measure of background information con-*-<iining questions about involvement 
over the last year in curriculum change and reasons for attending the 
workshop \7as included. 

A list of parcphlets, books and films available during the workshop was 
distributed and teachers reported which ones they read or saw. 

A measure of reactions to different parts of the workshop was used, and 
suggestions for ?jj[iprovement were soucht. 

While observational studies of workshop participants prior to the work- 
shop would have been a useful way to assess the content of their class 
offerings and their interpersonal style, staff v/as not available for 
such an effort. Reluctance on the part of vrorkshop participants to^ 
become involved in role playing and possible embarrassment about "micro 
-teaching" such unfamiliar material made assessment of behavior is 
structured situations within the ^^orkshop impossible. Ifone of the 
questionnaire measures provides liiuch basis for inferring what a teacher 
presents in class, either factually or interpersonally. As a consequence, 
no clear, adequate measures of the central objectives of the workshop are 
available. 
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Instee'-c, most of the evaluation ijieasuTes represent variables such as 
dogmatisra, racial attitudes, information level, etc. which may mediate 
the decision-ina]ans process which leads a teacher to alter the content 
of her classroom program and her style of relating to children, particu- 
larly those from Mnority groups. 



FUTURE EVALUATION 

All of the instruments described above ^rere administered immediately 
after the workshop, and reveal only some of the short range inipact of 
the workshop. It would be very desirable to nm; interview individual 
teachers and school staffs, to do classroom observations, and study 
planning books for class presentations to further understand the 
impact of the workshop. Such studies take time and money but v/ould be 
veil worth the effort to determine raoxa about the issues, methods and 
effects involved in trying to establish cultural pluralism in our 
schools. - ™^ — 
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FORP BEMiroiG DiSPEiTOESlTS* SCHOOLS 
mmi REDATIOi© UOSKSHOP 
POST-TJORI(SKOP EVALUATION 



Vhich of the foU.o^.ring ethnic groups uere you most interested in learning more 
about in th: s vrorlcshop? If you irere interested in more than one;, trhich one 
was most imir orfcant? 

mmc GRor? resfoijses (fj) 



Blacks 53 

Mexican Americans — ^ — — — 0 

Puerto Ricans *- 2 

Japanese 0 

American Indians 10 

Jeirish — • 1 

Ho Specific Group 5 

Other 1 

-^^Ilixed Preference l6 

No Response, — — 12 



-^his category was added hy iGf^ of the respondents. Among the etlinic groups 
listed in this category^ Blacks uere predominant. 



Please rate each of the follox7ing areas on how important it was to you at the 
outset of the worlcshop. The following rating scale is to be used: 

1. Very Important 

2. Important 

3. Neither Inrportant nor Unimportant 
k. Unimportant 

5. Very Unimp< rtant 

RES3?0rySES ii) 



AREA 


1 


2 






5 


Learning more specific facts about an ethnic group (jSy^- 


h9 


h9 


1 


1 


0 


Ecploring my own attitude toward an etiinic group (76)^^ 


39 


51 


7 


3 


0 


Enhancing my slcill at teaching multi-ethnic materials 


62 


29 


7 


1 


1 


Increasing /ajr laioule<2ge of resources such as boolis and 
films in the area of multi-ethnic education (77)* 


51 


1^0 




5 


1 



•J^Kumber of participants responding to this question. 



Please rate the esrfcent to which each of the areas me'.tioned in question 2 was 
dealt \7ith in the xrorr^shop. This is, to vhut escbent veve your specific needs 
in each of the areas met in the yorl:shop. The following rating scale is to 
be used: 

1. Very Adequately 

2. Adequateljr 

3. neither Adequately nor Ihadequatelj'' 
Inadequately 

5. Very Inadequately 

RESPOfSES Ki) 

AEEA 1 2 3 JL. ^ 



Learning a3o:re specific facts about an e-bhnic group (76)* 


2k 


6k 


7 


k 


1 


Exploring to;,' cm. attitude to^reird an ethnic group (76)* 


32 


55 


9 


k 


0 


«-*Enhancing ray s^■^n at teaching nuTbi-ethnic material (76)* 


13 


k6 


29 


5 


7 


Increasing mj'- Icno^rleclge of resources such as hoolrs 
and filns in the area of aiulti-ethaic education (76)* 




50 


1 


k 


1 



-J^Kumber of participants responding to this question. 

^i-'-Tfhis initial- vorkshop vas not designed specifically for enliancing teaching 
skills. The main thrusts vere in the direction of changing attitudes, pro- 
viding information about minority groups (primarily Blacks) helping partici- 
pants to become a^jare of resource materials available and to create a greater 
appreciation of the responsibility ve all have in providing a program of 
instruction that meets the needs of all boys and girls regardless of group 
membership. 

Pls,c«se ranlt the follox-zing coimponents of the workshop on the extent to which 
they helped to meet your needs. The component which best helped meet your 
needs should be i^anlced 1 on a sliding scale of from 1-6. 

SCALE i'fo) 

ARSA 1 2 3 ,h ^ 6 

Presentations by consultants (75)*-^ ^2 27 3.2 8 U 1 

Discussion vith consultants in aud5.torium (large 

group) (72p 11 Ih 17 11 29 18 

Discussion in your small group of the consultants* 

presentations (75)-^ ^1 23 19 12 1 

!7orking on your project for next year (70)^ 11 15 l6 17 21 20 

Availability of reto*ource material such as books, 

pamphlets, and films (73)'-^ l8 20 23 21 15 3 

Informal discussion with other members of the school 

staff, e.g., during breaks, nfter the workshop day ' 10 ih 22 12 10 32 

(73)^'- 



Tlhicb r,f the consultants who roade presentations during the Tzorkshop wouJLd you 
like to ^jorlv \ ith again? 

(©.e consiiltaits have been ranlced according to the responses) 

1# Dr. Bri^'^iane 

2. Dr. Deidf 

3* Dr. R: chburg 

h. Dr. P^ies 

5* to. T.cJeil 



Belcw 8 :e a series of questions "concemiug the project you xzorked on daring 
the %To: kshop. 

(The questions are shoxm below the participants' replies indicated in 
percentages) 

Has stifficient resource material easily available to you ^rithin the workshop 
to complete your project? 

73% Y ES 2afo m 

Wa$ the Tzorlcshop committee of sufficient help in clarifying your project 
proposal? 

80^ Y ES 2(y> m 

Did 1/orlcing on your project lead you to discover nerr information or develop 
neiz insights about a ininority group? 

88^,; Y ES Ig/j I K) 

Did working on your project promote a more positive attitude in you toward a 
minority group? 

Qk% Y ES l^r m 

Did ^forking on your project promote a more negative attitude in you toward a 
minority group? 

7^ YES 9JLJ^ 

Did working on your project increase your i/illingness to become involved in 
implementing the moJ.ti-ethnic curriculum this fall? 



9&'j Y £S ]^ 1^0 



«• u «• 

7. For each of the fo.llowing areas please rate how interested you are in learning 
more about that area. The following rating scale is to be used: 

1: Very Interested 

2: Interested 

3: Neither Interested nor Disinterested 

kz Disinterested 

5: Very Disinterested 

RISPOKSES (i) 

AREA 1 2 3 JL 5 



Learning more specific facts abdut an ethnic group 


58 


36 


5 


0 


0 


Ejcploring my own attitude toward an ethnic group 


In 


U6 


8 


5 


0 


Enhancing my skill at teaching multi-ethnic material 


6U 


30 


h 


1 


0 


Increasing my knowledge of resources such as books and 
films in the area of multi-ethnic education 


1*7 


U6 


3 


h 


0 



8. Below are a series of questions about your experience in your small group. 

(The questions are shown below with the participants* replies inserted (in 
percentages) 

Was it helpftil to have a facilitator in your small group? 
Qlj Y ES m 

Were the meetings to discuss the consultants* presentations long enoitgh? 

9ii Y ES 9^ rio 

Were the meetings to discuss your project long enough? 
67% Y ES 33i_KO 

Were the topics most important to you explored to your satisfaction? 
SOffo Y ES hof, m 

Were there any neif teaching methods or techniques learned in the vrorkshop? 
72i Y ES 2Si m 
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